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SHADOW 


The  sun,  in  middle  age,  and  nearing  night 

Did  seem,  death-shy,  to  urgent  press  my  flight 

And  thus  impatient,  boldly  cast  me  forth 

A  winged  extention  of  my  lesser  self 

To  shade  the  path  beyond,  at  once  to  blend 

With  nature's  weeds.  See -to  each  leaf  I'm  kin 

Of  grass,  and  how  my  shadow  yonder  lies 

Myself,  and  not  myself.  The  old  sun  tries 

To  reproduce  my  form  in  flitting  gray 

On  grass,  on  stone,  or  where  and  when  I  stay. 

And  there's  a  bit  of  miracle,  I  vow. 

In  watching  those  long  ghostly  legs,  and  how 

Their  seven-league  steps  will  ripple  o'er  the  stones 

That  mortal  feet  might  hardly  cross  alone 

Or  blend  themselves  with  meadow's  very  stuff 

Reck'ning  not  the  smooth  ground  or  the  rough 

And  oh!  as  flexible  a  ghost  to  be 

As  this  gigantic, shapelessart  of  me' 

Ann  Pitts 
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ATLAS 

Atlas, 

world  on  broad  back, 

straighten; 

drop  the  burden; 

see  what  surrounds  you 

in  vertical  view. 

horizons  you  see  are  not  the  whole  truth. 

above, 

in  back, 

these  are  stars  you  never  dreamed  of 

and  the  sphere  won't  shatter 

when  you  let  it  fall 

you  are  just  a  guilty  excuse 

free  your  hands 

eyes 

free  your  eyes 

Laurie  Koob 


STILL  LIFE 


Down  the  hall  some  intern 
Can  be  seen  chit-chatting  about 
The  one  who  got  away.  His  cohort 
Peels  apples  with  scalpels. 

The  waiting  room  is  full 

Of  unnatural  disasters 

That  aren't  going  anywhere 

At  least  not  during  this  century. 

I'm  tired  of  these  impressions 
Of  fruits  who  paint  themselves 
Into  a  canvas.  Look  around. 
The  bananas  have  spoiled. 

Allen  Sumner 


POW 


Well,  they  want  to  relocate 
Your  brain  on  Main  Street, 
But  you  just  give  them 
The  old  hook-nosed  smile. 

So  we  wonder  who  are  these 
Second -Floor  Mungarians, 
Disguised  as  the  3  Unities: 
Metaphysical  bugs  on  our  windshield. 

Your  blood  is  being  Styptic  Penciled 
In  the  interest  of  ecchonomy 
While  Science  sucks  us  into 
The  Stream  of  Unconsciousness. 

Alien  Sumner 


WHY  THERE'S  A  WINDOW 

Through  the  window 

Th(;  wind  bends 

The  green  tassle  tree 

The  gray  bay  waters  lie 

At  the  botton  of  the  day 

The  lumpy  hump  hill 

Is  very  still 

As  not  to  dislodge 

Its  hodgepodge  of  lodgings 

A  double  silver  sky 

Completes  the  why 

There's  a  window 

Ray  Reach 


ABRACADAVER 


The  always-smiling  magician 

No  longer  does  his  card  tricks 

With  a  full  deck  having 

Pulled  so  many  White  Rabbits 

Out  of  his  hat 

That 

He  no  longer  cares. 

For  you  and  me. 

Or  the  audience 
In  topped  hats. 
Who  stare  on 
Broken  glassy-eyed. 
Looking  like  they 
Just  got  shot  out 
Of  the  boob  tube. 

Allen  Sumner 


RECOLLECTIONS  IN  A  GILT-HANDMIRROR 

these  are  days  my  eyes  will  remember 

when  they  cannot  see 

the  whispered  visions  of  winged  youth 

(  a  poetry  that  too  soon  ceases  ) 

when  my  mind  wept 

for  the  bleeding  clover  of  spoiled  earlh 

and  laughed  in  better  times 

at  my  ridiculous  self 

and  1  was  in  good  company 

Laurie  Koob 


I  WON'T BUT  I  WILL  (  LOVE'S  TWIST  ) 

You  speak  ot  leaving  the  torture 

Chamber  of  our  love 

That  has  bled  the  chilled  gore  of  loneliness. 

Rack-stretched,  dismembered  love 

That  has  endured  the  whip-lashes  of  time. 

Only  to  be  punctured  and  torn  into 

The  heated  poker  holes 

Made  by  the  pin  point  of  angry  words. 

You  say  you  must  leave  our  bed  of  spikes. 

Even  though  the  searing  coals  of  love 

Still  burn,  your  feet  must  touch 

The  still  smoking,  dusty  red  path  of  ashes. 

Burnt  love's  choking  oder  rises 

To  drive  you  from  the  thin  edge 

Of  the  guillotine  of  jealousy  uncalled. 

You  tell  of  the  knee-weakening 

Pressure  upon  the  crumbling 

Ledge  over  need's  crawling  pit. 
Love's  itchy  nose  squeezes  the 
Cremated  flesh  of  happiness  into  folds 
Of  overlapping  rotten  loneliness 
Until  its  juice  seeps  in  and  the 
Stinch  of  its  tender  meat  rises  until 
It  falls. 

Through  the  bed  of  the  dying  python 
We  have  come  to  find  love's  jewels 
But  were  only  led  to  a  dry  dungeon. 
We  promised  eternal  patience. 
But  only  drops  of  the  patience 
Of  the  Chinese  trickled  eternally. 
You  say  you  must  leave. 
And  I  will  not  wait. 
But  also  you  say  you  love  me ...  . 
I  will. 

Sandra  Fay  Cooper 
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A  hissing  houseful 

Of  Tom  Collins 

And  cigarette  mania 

(I  can  barely  see  you  purple  eyeshadow 

For  the  purple  shadows  of  your  eyes 

Casted  not  by  sunlight 

But  by  the  hidious  lava  lamp 

We  can't  turn  on  the  flourescent- 

We  could  see  through  the  skin. 

Even  the  tiniest  veins  of  an  eyelid 

Then  are  clearly  visible) 

The  over-sized  tea-cups  of  Cantor  design 

Swallow  mw  and  I  want  to  run  away 

But  out  there  the  street  lights 

cast  shadows  -  large...  and  distorted. 

Iv'e  read  too  many  scaries,  perhaps. 

But, 

Nonetheless, 

I  am  afraid. 


Becky  Pool 
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DAWN  EYE 


this  morning  I  was  a  jelly  babe 
but  I  can  still  hold  the  sun, 
brown  sun, 
still  hold  the  halo  sky 

and  laugh  at  the  child  who  wants  to  grow  old, 

grow  cold, 
wear  his  head  in  a  napalm  cup. 
this  morning  I  stole  your  coffee  mouth 
I  was  the  clown  who  let  the  dancers  out 

oh  the  waxy  yellow  of  your  laugh 
in  the  dusty  morning  sun, 

brown  sun, 
in  the  tossing  head  of  the  golden  one 
who  holds  your  name 
like  a  chalice 
full  of  coffee,  sun  - 
Raise  a  toast  to  the  guardians  of  Reality 
and  laugh  away  their  firebombs 
in  the  way  our  bodies  feel,  today, 
pulsing,  pulsing 
strong,  like  skylight 


Barry  Moore 
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JUNIVERSE 

A  good-morning  of  shaggy  yellow  suns! 
A  dandelion  -  sun  wet  day 
In  the  rough -hewn  greengrass  universe 
Where  dandelions  shepherd  their  galaxies 

of  dewy  stars. 
Mothering 

The  wet -twinkle -galaxies 
With  friendly,  shaggy  yellow 
Dandelight 

While  a  June  Bug  Space  Ship 
Buzzily  describes  a  broad  grin 
From  Alpha  to  Omega 
Of  the  green -shag,  sweetgrass  universe 
With  its  dandelion  beam  suns. 

Ann  Pitts 
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THE  LIEUTENANT 


"Victor  Stankavich  is  dead,  captain,"  said 
the  lieutenant  staring  straight  ahead  at  the  grey 
wall  behind  the  captain. 

"idiot.  Ass.  I  wanted  him  alive.  Alive  was 
the  order,"  raged  the  captain.  But  then  he  stop- 
ped and  stared  at  the  lieutenant.  With  a  sneer 
sneaking  about  his  lips  he  cackled,"  And  what 
were  you  going  to  tell  me,  lieutenant?  That  they 
got  out  of  control?  That  they  liked  him? 

"Yes   sir." 

"And    did    you    think    lieutenant,  that   you 
were  too  fine,  too  good  to  let  him  suffer?  Or  will 
you  admit  that  you  are  a  silly  little  cock  filled 
with  the  ideas  of  faint-hearted  Frenchmen.   Too 
weak  to  appreciate  th«  value  of  fear." 

Remaining  silent,  the  lieutenant  shifted  his 
position  slightly  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  ice 
eyes  that  never  blinked  atop  the  captain's  blue- 
viened  nose. 


"I  should  have  thought  that  you  would  hav( 
lost  your  noble  ideas  by  now,  lieutenant.  Thi 
winds  of  Siberia  don't  leave  much  nobility  behind 
Ideas  are-  fine,  lieutenant,  until  they  interfere 
Dismissed.  Before  you  go,  consider  yourself  unde 
house  arrest.  And  send  in  sergeant  Haganov.' 
send  in  sergeant  Haganov." 

"Yes  sir,"  the  lieutenant  said,  clicked  his 
shiny  black  heels,  turned  and  marched  from  the 
the  office. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  rise  above  the 
horizon  piercing  through  the  mist  and  melting  the 
hoar  frost.  He  walked  slowly  down  the  crooked 
street  lined  on  each  side  by  weatherbeaten  bar- 
racks that  had  long  ago  shed  their  coat  of  govern- 
ment paint.  The  morning  had  drained  him;  left 
him  limp,  exhausted,  lifeless.  The  only  thing  that 
might  be  considered  fortunate  was  that  he  wouldn't 
have  to  go  out  that  day  and  work  on  the  fenpes. 
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But  he  really  didn't  care.  He  just  wanted  to  sleep. 
One  could  never  tell,  perhaps  he  wouldn't  wake 
up.  He'd  grown  fond  of  saying  that  lately.  Perhaps 
he  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  it  much  longer. 
The  captain  might  send  him  down  the  line.  The 
men  called  it  the  "roaring  line"  because  they 
said  whether  you  were  being  dragged  down  it  or 
standing  in  one  of  the  files  you  had  to  roar  to 
forget  the  pain.  Once,  not  to  long  ago,  the  com  - 
manders  had  tried  to  make  the  men  carry  out' the 
punishments  silently.  But  the  menalways  screamed; 
not  even  the  threat  of  going  down  the  roaring 
line  themselves  silenced  them. 

As  he  approached  the  officers  barracks,  he 
saw  the  cavalry  detachment  from  the  nearby  out 
post  gallop  out  between  the  pillars  of  the  gate. 
Always  when  there  was  to  be  a  roaring  line  hun- 
dreds of  men  would  come  to  the  garrison,  not 
only  to  assist  in  the  punishment  but  also  to  pre- 
serve order  in  the  camp  until  the  sentence  had 
been  executed. 

Once,  before  this  practice  had  been  instituted, 
the  men  had  refused  to  carry  out  the  punishment, 
had  just  walked  off  the  field  and  eaten  their  break- 
fast. The  man  who  had  been  condemned  to  the 
roaring  line  had  been  promptly  hanged  and  a  force 
of  some  five  hundred  men  had  arrived  that  after- 
noon from  another  garrison  and  shot  some  of  the 
resisters,  hanged  others,and  with  horses  dragged 
a  few  more  through  the  roaring  line.  The  lieutenant 
had  heard  of  no  more  such  revolts  after  this  show 
of  force.  It  was  alia  matter  of  power.  Power.  No, 
it  wasn't  even  power.  Just  the  appearance,  the 
illusion   of  power. 

Cursing  tlie  mounted  men,  he  kicked  open 
the  door  to  his  room,  and  his  toes  throbbed 
from  the  kick  and  the  cold.  He  hadn't  planned '^on 
coming  back  before  nightfall,  and  the  stove 
empty,  cold,  shabby  little  room,  but  he  admitted 
to  himself  that  it  was  better  while  the  sun  was 
shining.  The  sun  wouldn't  shine  long  anymore. 
Winter  would  soon  arrive.  He  hated  winter  in  this 
god-forsaken  desert.  But  (he'd  almost  forgotton) 
he  might  not  even  be  here  this  winter.  The  captain 
might  transfer  him,  or  maybe  even  discharge  him 
They  never  sent  officers  down  the  roaring  line; 
they  said  the  men  would  enjoy  it  too  much.  He 
threw  some  bits  of  kindling  into  the  stove,  lighted 


it,  and  threw  himself  down  on  his  bunk  vyithout 
even  taking  off  his  boots.  He  reached  for  his 
tobaccopouch  and  slowly  rolled  a  cigarette,  letti  ng 
the  tobacco  fall  on  his  tunic.  He  rarely  wasted 
tobacco,  it  was  too  hard  to  come  by  this  far  north; 
but  today  it  didn't  seem  to  matter  and  he  brushed 
it  onto  the  floor  without  even  noticing  it. 

He'd  let  them  kill  Stankavich.  It  was  better 
all  the  way  around  for  the  man  to  be  dead.  He 
might  have  stopped  them;  but  he  hadn't.  He'd 
known  'that  the  captain  would  be  furious;  but  it 
didn't  seem  to  matter  then.  It  didn't  matter  now. 
He  just  couldn't  care  anymore,  not  for  his  father, 
not  his  career;  and  his  honor,  he'd  lost  that  long 
time  ago.  He  just  wanted  to  sleep,  to  bury  his 
head  and  forget  where  he  was  and  what  he  was 
doing,  and  forget  to  ask  himself  why  he  was 
doing  what  he  was  doing.  He  reached  for  the 
vodka  bottle  in  his  foot  locker  under  the  bed, 
took  a  long  swallow,  shivered,  and  spat  on  the 
floor.  He  hated  vodka  before  he'd  had  his  tea. 
There  hadn't  been  time  this  morningfor breakfast 
since  the  roaring  line  always  formed  before  the 
sun  had  risen.  In  the  misty,  gray  darkness  of  the 
morning  with  the  frozen  stubblecrunching  under 
your  every  step  and  your  frozen  breath  rising  in 
little  puffs  in  front  of  youi*  face  you  can't  quite 
see  the  man  next  to  you.  You're  alone,  clutching 
your  rods  (freshly  cutand  supple,  "the  thickness 
of  your  little  finger")  as  you  would  cling  onto  a 
rope  thrown  to  you  if  you  were  drowning.  In  the 
cold  and  dark  you  never  speak.  You  wait,  listening 
to  your  rasping  breath  and  pounding  heart,  forthe 
shot  that  would  begin  the  punishment  and  the 
roaring.  Yes,  the  commander  understood  what 
makes  a  man  feel  he's  alone.  They  had  found  the 
root  of  fear  and  used  it  effectively. 

His  mind  drifted  back  over  the  past  and  he 
remembered  his  graduation  from  the  military  acad- 
emy in  St.  Petersburg.  His  father,  a  veteran  who'c 
lost  a  leg  in  France  from  infection,  had  huggec 
him  and  said  he  was  proud  to  have  a  son  who  woulc 
carry  on  the  name  in  the  service.  He'd  eulogizec 
Alexander  I  and  told  him  that  the  glory  of  "Mothe 
Russia"  mList  live  on  forever.  He'd  been  glad  thai 
day  to  please  his  father.  His  father  who  praisec 
mother  Russia  even  though  she'd  forgotten  to  brine 


disenfectant  and  bandages  on   her  way  to  Pans. 
Everything    in  the  army  was  like  that. 

The  men  would  go  out  today  and  chif)  thtiir 
way  a  meter  down  into  the  frozen  ground,  stick  in 
wooden  posts,  fill  the  holes  with  rocks,  froziMi 
earth,  and  mortar,  and  string  two  stratids  of  wire 
between  the  posts.  The  fence  might  go  toward  the 
town  (a  kilometer  or  so  down  the  road)  or  away 
from  it;  it  might  run  parallel  to  the  garrison  or  per- 
pendicular to  it;  it  might  form  a  rectangle  or  it 
might  continue  straight  towards  the  horizon  until 
orders  came  to  change  direction.  A  pole  every 
three  meters  and  two  strands  of  wire  following. 
In  the  winter  if  your  hands  weren't  wrapped  in 
rags  the  wire  would  cling  to  them  and  burn  deep 
creases  in  your  palm.  And  after  the  ground  was 
frozen,  you  might  work  for  a  whole  day  and  only 
dig  one  hole.  Usually  after  three  weeks  or  so  of 
work  the  fence  would  be  pulled  up  and  begun  again 
in  a  different  area  with  the  same  poles  and  wire 
that  had  just  been  put  up  and  torn  down.  This  duty 
was  reserved  for  malcontents  and  any  stray  prison- 
ers being  held  at  the  garrison. 

Stankavich  had  worked  on  the  fences  for  the 
past  several  months-almost  a  year  in  fact.  He  had 
been  a  giant  of  a  man  who  never  seemed  to  tire. 
Not  to  say  that  he'd  worked  too  hard,  he  paced 
himself  we  I!  enough;  but  he'd  never  stopped  working, 
had  never  given  anyone  any  excuse  to  punish  him. 
The  captain  had  put  him  to  work  on  the  fences  to 
provoke  him,  to  subdue  the  irrepressible  good  na- 
ture of  the  man.  Stankavich  was  the  only  person 
the  lieutenant  had  ever  seen  sing  while  working 
on  the  fences.  He  had  sung  everyday  in  a  wild, 
deep  voice,  wailing  peasant  hymns  and  ballads. 
He  always  used  to  say  to  the  men,  "We're  in  for 
twenty-five  years,  lads,  twenty-five  of  the  best 
years  in  our  lives.  <A  man  can't  go  around  being 
miserable^  bawling  and  bitching  like  babies  and 
old  women  for  half  his  life."  Punishment  on  punish- 
ments in  a  army  exsisted  as  a  punishment.  The  threat 
of  enlistment  was  the  most  powerful  bludgeon  the 
landowners  held  over  their  serfs.  The  lieutenant  had 
heard  the  men  say  that  being  torn  from  your  wife 
and  children  and  parents  and  your  little  house 
and  your  land  was  like  being  sent  to  hell.  If  they 
were  lucky  the  soldiers  had  to  fight  a  war  while 


they  w(;r(!  in  the  scrvict;.  They  look(!(l  forward  to 
anything  that  would  interrufJt  the  horrible,  useless 
peace.  War  made  one  f(M'l  like  a  dum,  gave  one 
soiiKJthing  to  believe  in,  to  fight  for,  to  die  for. 
Peace  only  fiK.'iiiit  that  the  offic(;rs  would  Im;  brutal 
over  trifl(!s.  War  m«!ant  that  if  your  hoots  were; 
muddy  or  your  rifU;  was  dirty  nobody  bothered  to 
[Kinish  yoLi.  Littl(>  rules  didn't  itu^an  anythiiui  m 
war;  but  tht.-y  wert!  all  that  mattfjred  in  peace. 
These  nxMi,  who  W(!r(!  lucky  to  ever  have  liad  ,i 
new  pair  of  boots  or  a  warm  (Miough  coat,  who  had 
warred  with  the  earth  sinc(!  th(;y'd  l)(!en  old  (Miough 
to  walk  just  to  wrest  enough  of  a  harvest  to  satisfy 
their  landlords  and  fill  their  l)(.'lli(!S,  could  nevcir 
seem  to  understand  army  regulations.  Th(!y  usually 
went  all  winter  without  a  bath  and  couldn't  s(M!  the 
sense  in  being  sent  down  the  roaring  liiujfor  having 
a  torn  coat  or  a  missing  button. 

The  lieutenant  coLildn't  understand  it  either; 
yet  he'd  watched  a  man  be  teaten  to  dcjath  for  an 
unavoidable  offense  this  very  morning;  indcMul  he'd 
been  in  charge.  It  was  hard  to  lov(;  motln^r  Russia 
when  she  stood  in  front  of  you  with  fiv(!  hundred 
or  a  thousand  whistling  rods;  when,  if  you  liv(!d, 
your  body  would  look  like  slices  of  beef  st(!ak. 
That  was  the  horror  of  it;  they  did  love  mother 
Russia  and  they  loved  the  Tsar.  They  couldn't 
understand  why  he'd  have  such  evil  officers  in 
his  army  but  they  trusted  and  loved  him  neverthe- 
less. Russia  lived  and  spoke  through  them.  Oh, 
they  were  dirty  and  brutal  and  ignorant,  all  right. 
But  the  earth  too  was  brutal  and  ignorant,  had 
always  been  so  and  would  always  be  so.  They  were 
the  meat  that  mother  Russia  gorged  herself  on  to 
sustain  her  glory;  (his  father  had  said  something 
like  that  once).  Stankavich  had  loved  Russia  and 
the    Tsar  and  even  the  earth. 

The  lieutant  cursed  loudly  and  pulled  himself 
up  off  the  bed.  He  slowly  unbuttoned  his  tunic  and 
put  some  more  wood  in  the  stove.  Crossing  the 
room  he  took  a  jar  of  pickled  fish  from  the  side- 
board, opened  it  and  pulled  one  by  the  tail  from 
yellowish  syrup.  He  ate  it  with  one  bite  and  set 
the  jar  on  the  floor  beside  his  bed.  He  pulled  off 
his  boots  and  unwound  his  outer  foot  cloths.  His 
mother  had  sent  him  the  jar  of  fish.  She  was  old 
and  sick  and  would  probobly  die  soon.  He  hadn't 
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thoutht  he'd  ever  see  hf!r  acjiiin  iilivf!,  for  th(;  army 
only  gave  you  a  leave  after  someone  died.  Sh(;'d 
be  glad  to  see  hini  again  and  wouldn't  bother  to 
understand  his  discharge.  His  father,  howev(,'r, 
would  rant  on  aboLit  tlie  dishonor  to  the  family 
and  would  probably  end  up  killing  her.  He  was 
tired  of  it  all,  tired  of  everything  and  everyone 
he'd  ever  known.  He  wanted  an  end  to  it  all ,  having 
given  up  hope  for  a  new  beginning  long  ago. 

He  yanked  the  cork  from  the  vodka  botll<e  and 
tipped  his  head  back,  letting  the  clear  burning 
liquid  rush  straight  into  his  stomach.  He  coughed 
and  let  some  of  the  precious  drops  run  down  his 
face  onto  his  underclothes.  He  had  almost  a  quart 
left;  he'd  finish  it  and  the  fish  this  morning.  He 
might  not  get  any  such  delicacies  again  for  quite 
a  while.  They  couldn't  send  him  any  farther  north 
than  he  already  was  but  they  were  good  at  devising 
punishments  to  destroy  a  man.  "Bastards,"  he 
whispered,  and  threw  the  cork  across  the  room.  He 
dropped  onto  his  bunk  and  took  another  sip.  a 
smaller  one  this  time,  and  ate  another  fish,  laying 
the  tail  on  the  floor  next  to  the  first. 

Stankavich  had  been  a  great  drinker.  The 
men  placed  bets  on  which  of  them  could  drink 
down  a  whole  quart  of  vodka  without  removing 
the  bottle  from  their  lips  and  remain  standing  or 
dance  on  a  table  top  after  they'd  finished.  Men 
had  died  trying  to  win,  but  they  kept  on  playing. 
Gulping  the  thin  stream  of  fire  somehow  seemed 
to  lend  some  reality  to  their  lives  as  soldiers. 
After  all,  a  soldier  was  supposed  to  go  to  war 
and  fight  and  face  death  and  perhaps  die.  In 
peace  time,  some  substitute  for  the  enemy  had 
to  be  invented,  toyed  with,  enjoyed  simply  for 
the  opportunity  to  joust  with  death.  And  if  one 
did  live,  it  was  a  glorious  drunk. 

Stankavich  had  always  won  himself  another 
quart  of  vodka  (for  that  was  the  prize).  He  was 
unpredicatable  when  he  was  drunk.  He  might  laugh 
and  dance  the  whole  night  and  perhaps  grab  up  a 
woman  in  each  of  his  burly  arms  and  take  them 
to  the  back  of  the  inn.  Or,  tor  apparently  no  reason 
he  would  become  as  mean  and  ugly  and  strong 
as  a  great  bear.  One  night  he  grabbed  the  inn 
keeper  around  the  waist  and  squeezed  him  until 
he  was  almost  unconscious,  dropped  him,  picked 
him  up  by  the  feet,  and  swung  him  (as  one  might 


swinc)  an  axe)  smashinn  I'l^  ^■■^cv  on  the  hdr  top. 
It  had  tak(!n  four  soldiers  to  subdue  him,  tic  him 
ut5,  and  hrinc)  him  back  to  thcgarrison  that  ni()ht. 
But  the  next  (lay  Stankavich  luicl  sent  a  nuisseiuier 
to  the  inn  to  apologize  for  hmi  and  tell  the  inn 
keeper  that  he  was  anxious  to  makt;  aiiKMids. 

The  lieutenant  (kn(!w  that  Stankavich  had  not 
been  an  unkind  man.  He  remt!mb(!r{Kl  oiu;  day  th(! 
spring  before  when  Stankavich  had  riskcKl  a  firing 
squad  or  even  the  roaring  lint?  trying  to  help  his 
partner  in  the  fence  crew.  It  had  be(Mi  shortly 
after  the  first  thaw  when  the  days  wijrc  gettiiig 
warmer  and  longer.  The  man,  Trozdov  as  he  re- 
membered his  name,  had  lieen  sick  for  thr(!(>  or 
four  days  and  could  hardly  work.  Tin;  li(Hit(;nant 
had  ignored  his  slacking  off  and  even  r(;qLi(!Sted 
that  he  be  relieved  for  a  few  days  until  he  got 
well.  But  the  captain  had  refused  his  reciue-st 
and  had  jeered  at  him,  "Lieutenant,  lieut(.Miant, 
you  can't  let  these  miserable  beggars  fool  you. 
It's  spring,  lieutenant.  He  lasted  all  wintfjr, 
didn't  he,  and  now  that  damned  wind  has  sto()ped 
blowing  and  the  sun's  out  he  tells  you  he's  sick 
Spring  is  when  they  all  "get  sick."  Let  the  dog 
die  if  he  doesn't  like  the  sun." 

So  Trozdov  had  gone  to  the  fences  as  u9aial 
that  day.  At  that  time  of  the  year  the  weather 
was  quite  unpredictable;  it  might  stay  warm  all 
day  but  then  the  wind  might  stir  up  for  one  last 
storm  and  drop  the  temperature  thirty  or  for ty 
degrees  in  an  hour.  So  the  men  still  wore  all 
their  heavy  winter  clothes  even  though  if  it  did 
stay  warm  their  sweat  would  soak  all  the  way 
through  three  or  four  layers  of  clothing.  The 
lieutenant  had  been  sure  that  Trozdov  had  pneu- 
monia but  was  ppwerless  to  do  anything  about 
it.  Orders  were  orders  after  everything  was  said 
and  done.  That  day  the  wind  had  come  up.  Troz- 
dov hadn't  been  working  much  that  morning  and 
Stankavich  had  been  trying  to  do  the  work  of 
two  so  as  to  conceal  his  partner's  slowness  from 
the  lieutenant.  The  lieutenant  had  noticed  but 
said   nothing. 

Sometime  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun 
was  setting  behind  the  gray  mountain  of  clouds, 
Trozdov  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Stankavich 
looked  around  hastily  to  see  if  the  lieutenant 
had  seen  him  drop.  He  had  but  had  turned  and 
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ignored  them.  Could  have  gone  over  and  kicked 
the  sick  man  to  his  feet.  Forced  him  to  keep  on 
working.  At  the  time,  to  ignore  Trozdov  seemed 
to  the  lieutenant  to  be  the  most  benevolent  thing 
he  could  do.  He  heard  Stankavich  throw  his 
pick  to  the  ground  and  turned  to  see  Stankavich 
holding  the  fa  lien  man  over  his  bent  knee,  peering 
down  into  Trozdov's  face  with  the  look  of  an 
animal  who  simply  cannot  understand  pain  or 
sickness.  Fear,  pain,  frustration,  rage,  and  all 
combined  to  twist  Stankavich's  face  into  an 
awful  apparition.  The  lieutenant  remembered  the 
the  cold  shiver  that  had  gripped  his  body  when 
Stankavich  had  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes. 
Pure,  clean  hatred  flowed  from  those  maddened 
red  wells. 

Stankavich,  of  course,  hadn't  known  about 
the  lieutenant's  meeting  with  the  captain,  for  it 
was  a  strict  rule  that  officers  should  never 
disagree  or  make  known  any  disagreement  in 
their  own  ranks  in  front  of  the  common  soldiers. 
Neither  did  Stankavich  understand  his  benevol- 
ence in  ignoring  Trozdov.  He'd  only  known  that 
this  was  the  officer  who  stood  over  him  while 
he  dug  countless  post  holes  and  while  he  filled 
in  those  same  holes  and  who  had  a  horse  and 
probably  an  estate  somewhere  in  the  south.  The 
lieutenant  knew  he  appeared  to  him  no  different 
than  all  the  rich  men  in  Stankavich's  life,  un- 
aware of,  or  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  "the 
dark  peoples,"  who  had  watched  him  throw  one 
after  another  of  his  babies  into  muddy  graves, 
who  had  raped  his  sister  before  she  was  six- 
teen shaming  her  to  suicide. 

He'd  stood  and  held  Trozdov,  staring  at 
the  lieutenant,  challenging  him  to  order  him 
back  to  work.  The  lieutenant  had  turned  away 
then  and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  fence 
liiKi.  Atid  Stankavich  had  carried  Troadov  back 
to  the  garrison  and  fetched  the  doctor. 

Trozdov  had  died  the  next  day.  Stankavich 
had  not  been  punished,  for  the  lieutenant  had 
told  the  captain  that  he'd  ordered  Stankavich 
to  l)ring  Trozdov  to  the  doctor.  He  had  disobeyed 
an  order  then,  too  as  it  was  against  regulations 
for  anyone  connected  with  the  fence  squad  to 
r(!turn  to  camp  before  nightfall.  But,  since  Trozdov 
had  died,  the  captain  was   inclined  to  be  non- 


chalant about  the  whole  matter.  He  had  remarked 
that  the  lieutenant  shouldn't  take  such  pains  to 
be  kind.  What  difference  did  it  make,  he  quipped, 
whether  a  man  died  on  the  plain  or  in  his  bed. 
Dead  was  dead.  Period.  And  he'd  laughed. 

Yes,  he  was  in  the  middle  all  right.  By 
birth,  wealth,  education,  and  rank  cast  with  a 
class  he  could  neither  appreciate  nor  under- 
stand. In  the  middle  with  a  bottle  of  vodka. 
Vodka  and  a  half  moon  of  fish  tails.  He  wondered 
if  his  father  had  ever  asked  why.  Probably  not. 
He  couldn't  blame  him.  His  father  was  a  prac- 
tical man,  not  evil,  just  practical.  It  just  didn't 
do  any  good  to  ask  why  this,  why  that.  A  man 
had  a  job  to  do.  Opportunities  were  thrust  at 
him  which  he  could  either  take  advantage  of  or 
discard.  Nobody  cared  one  way  or  the  other. 
And  it  didn't  look  like  it  would  make  any  dif- 
ference if  one  asked  why.  Discovered  why  or 
learned  that  he  couldn't  find  out.  It  didn't  make 
ahy  real  difference  whether  he  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  his  rank  and  class  offered 
him.  If  he  didn't,  someone  else  would.  And  hell 
what  did  God  care?  God  didn't  ever  take  the 
time  or  trouble  to  set  the  world  straight.  His 
mother  used  to  say  God  would  answer  her  prayers. 
But  he'd  never  spoken  to  him'.  Nor  had  he  ever 
see  His  hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  In  the 
end  his  father  would  probably  be  right.  But  he 
just  couldn't  believe  it.  There  was  no  reason 
why  he  shouldn't;  but  he  couldn't  nonetheless. 
The  only  answer  was  life.  And  what  did  that 
mean?  He  smirked  and  cackled,  peering  down 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  as  he  realized  that  it 
it  meant  more  and  more  as  the  level  of  the  vodka 
descended. 

His  hand  was  getting  heavier  each  time  he 
reached  for  the  bottle  or  snagged  another  fish. 
His  stomach  felt  warm.  Fluffing  up  the  blanket 
behind  his  head  he  began  to  roll  another  cig- 
arette. He  even  sang  a  few  bars  of  some  ditty 
to  used  to  sing  at  the  military  academy.  Things 
had  been  so  much  easier,  then.  Do  as  little  as 
you  could  get  by  with.  Avoid  the  officer.  Get 
drunk  as  often  as  possible.  Charm  the  girls 
with  your  uniform.  It  had  been  so  easy.  Every- 
thing had  been  decided.  Settled  once  and  for 
all.  There  had  been  drill,  study,  and  parties. 
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No  questions.  He  wondered  if  any  of  his  friends 
felt  any  of  the  things  he  did  now.  Wondered  if 
they'd  asked  themselves  what  they  were  doing 
and  why  they  were  doing  it.  Probably  not.  They'd 
live  and  die  and  never  worry  about  not  knowing 
why.  He  used  to  say,  then,  drunk  and  laughing 
about  the  inanity  of  it  all,  that  all  spent  their 
lives  crawling  between  the  legs  of  the  She-Bitch 
looking  for  the  source  of  life  knowing  all  the 
while  that  they'd  never  find  it.  It  had  all  been 
a  game  then,  a  joke.  Even  now,  if  you  were  an 
officer,  it  could  still  be  a  game.  But  for  the 
common  soldiers  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  Life  and  death.  The.  roaring  line  was 
what  make  it  more  than  a  game. 

He  had  known  that  the  captain  had  been  out 
to  get  Stankavich.  It  had  all  started  just  before 
Christmas  last  year.  The  captain's  wife  and  daughter 
had  come  to  the  garrison,  with  a  serf,  to  accom- 
pany the  captain  back  to  their  house  in  Moscow 
for  the  holidays.  All  the  men  hjd  been  drinking 
and  dancing  around  the  fires  they'd  built  outside 
their  barracks.  As  the  captain's  sleigh  swept 
down  the  street  towards  the  gate  Stankavich  had 
bellowed,  "Howdydo  Missus  and  little  Missus  and 
Merry  Christmas  to  you,  captain."  The  captain 
had  immediately  stopped  the  sleigh  and  ordered 
the  man  who  had  yelled  to  approach  him.  Stank- 
avich stepped  forward  without  a  bit  of  hesitation. 
The  captain  had  struck  him  across  the  face  with 
the  riding  crop  he'd  taken  to  carrying  and  ordered 
him  to  remain  in  a  cell  until  he  returned.  Stanka- 
vich had  wiped  the  blood  from  his  face,  straight- 
ened, and  marched  to  the  guardhouse  without  a 
word. 

When  the  captain  returned  from  Moscow  his 
taste  for  revenge  had  not  abated.  That's  when  he 
had  put  Stankavich  to  work  on  the  fences.  He'd 
sworn  to  break  him  before  the  year  was  out. 

But  Stankavich  had  not  broken;  he'd  even 
sung.  The  lieutenant  smiled  as  he  remembered 
the  captain's  face  the  day  when  he'd  inspected 
the  fence  line  and  heard  Stankavich  singing.  Blue, 
positively  blue.  He'd  been  out  before  trying  to 
catch  Stankavich  loafing;  but  Stankavich  had  al- 
ways worked  stead  i  ly.  The  captain  had  been  shaking 
visibly  when  he  got  off  his  horse  and  ordered 
Stankavich  to  be  quiet.  "So  you  like  your  job,  do 


you,  you  dog,   you   iiionnrel   spit,"  iic'd  screaincd 
waving   his  crip  in   the  air,   "I'll   find  soitu'thiiu) 

you,  you  dog,  you  mongr(H  spit,"  hcj'd  scrtMincd 
waving  his  crof)  in  tht;  air,  "I'll  find  soiiH-thiiui 
yoLi  don't  like  so  well.  Conie  and  sec;  me  whcii 
you're  done  here."  After  Uw  captain  had  left, 
Stankavich  had  laugiied  and  said  what  could  h(! 
worse  than  working  on  the  fences.  He  sang  for  tlu; 
rest  of  the  afternoon  joking  with  tht;  iikmi  about 
the  look  on  the  captain's  face.  "The  captain  ikhkJs 
a  woman  to  lie  with,"  he'd  said,  "just  to  calm 
him  down  and  make  him  feel  a  little  bett(!r."  He 
bet  his  partner  that  the  ca[)tain  hadn't  uvon  had 
his  wife  while  he  was  home.  They'd  agre(!d  and 
laughed.  The  lieutenant  had  pretended  to  be;  (.'x- 
aming  some  papers  at  the  time  as  he  would  have- 
had  to  report  them  had  he  heard  them;  but  under 
his  breath  he  laughed  with  them. 

He  needed  a  woman  too.  A  woman  took  the 
edge  off  everything.  Well,  now  perhaps  he'd  just 
go  to  St.  Petersburg  and  live  for  a  while.  That 
would  be  nice;  he  hadn't  had  a  leave  in  over  a 
year.  It  would  be  nice  to  leave  and  forget  the 
captain,  forget  the  men,  forget  the  goddamned 
roaring  line.  Nice  nice,  twice  nice,  ribbon  bows 
breasts  bottoms  wine  wet  red  lips. 

He  jumped  as  his  cigarette  seared  his  fingers. 
His  index  and  middle  fingers  were  blistered  on' 
the  inside  of  the  knuckles  and  he  stuck  them  far 
down  into  the  pickling  oil.  They  stopped  stinging 
but  the  pain  brought  back  the  image  of  Stankavich. 
He  didn't  want  to  think  about  him  any  more.  Just 
sleep.  Sleep. 

He  withdrew  his  fingers  from  the  fish  jar  and 
wiped  them  on  his  shirt.  He  considered:  one  has 
to  face  the  demons,  laugh  at  them,  mock  them,  in 
order  to  purge  them.  Mockery  is  the  key.  Every- 
thing that  is  can't  be  evil  just  because  it  is. 
Things  were  bad,  even  evil,  but  then  they  weren't 
just  because  he  was  still  alive.  Life,  life.  Shit. 
That  wasn't  quite  it.  Nothing  ever  came  out  quite 
right.    Didn't    matter.  Shit    again.    Shit   evermore. 

No,  he  couldn't  just  forget  Stankavich.  Stank- 
avich was  the  symbol  of  it  all.  Stankavich  was 
dead.  He'd  killed  him.  He  might  even  have  enjoy-, 
ed  it.  He  didn't  know.  He'd  let  it  happen.  He'd 
wanted  it  to  happen.  Benevolent  again,  aren't  you 
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lieutenant?  Bastard.  So  what?  Yes  bastard.  Even 
good.  Goddamn ital I.  Goddamn  all  of  it. 

'When  Stankavich  had  returned  to  the  garrison 
that  day  the  captain  had  immediately  put  him  on 
duty  guarding  the  supply  shed.  The  lieutenant  had 
known  that  there  were  only  a  couple  of  bags  of 
flour  and  some  of  the  captain's  liquor  in  the  shed. 
Nothing  important.  And  there  had  never  been  a 
robbery  at  the  garrison.  The  supply  shed  had  never 
been  guarded  before.  While  guard  duty  usually 
lasted  ten  hours  the  captain  had  given  orders 
that  Stankavich  was  to  stand  twenty.  He  forbade 
him  to  speak  or  move,  and  of  course  warned  him 
not  to  fall  asleep.  So  Stankavich  had  stood  all 
night  and  all  the  next  day.  He  hadn't  even  been 
allowed  to  eat.  When  the  captain  had  ordered  him 
to  stand  a  third  shift  his  intent  was  clear.  He 
wanted  Stankavich  to  fall  asleep  or  collapse.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  punishment  for  sleeping 
on  guard  duty  was  the  roaring  line. 

The  camp  had  been  silent  as  a  cemetery  that 
day.  The  men  had  tried  not  ot  look  at  the  officers, 
for  when  they  did  it  was  with  bitterness  and  hate. 
They  didn't  even  talk  among  themselves.  If  any- 
one had  complained  and  been  overheard  they  might 
have  accompained  Stankavich  down  the  roaring 
line.  The  lieutenant  (had  heard  the  captain  send  a 
message  to  the  nearest  garrison  requesting  troops 
for  the  roaring  line  even  before  Stankavich  had 
collapsed,  ^nd  by  the  afternoon  everyone  had 
known  for  sure  because  the  captain  gave  the  order 
to  start  cutting  the  rods. 

"Devil's  love,"  the  men  called  the  rods  they 
used  in  the  roaring  line.  They  said  God  loved  you 
by  telling  you  how  things  would  be  bi/t  the  devil 
loved  you  by  telling  you  how  things  were.  The 
devil  had  been  thrown  out  of  heaven  so  now  he 
amused  himself  by  beating  God's  children  every 
day  of  their  lives.  They  didn't  understand  why 
God  didn't  rescue  them  a  why  the  priests  told 
them  that  God  wouldn't  retain  His  Glory  if  He 
answered  the  devel.  But  they  believed  He  would 
come  to  save  them.  They  praised  Him  and  waited. 

These  rods  were   the  end  tips  of  branches - 
thick  and  supple  enough  to  not  break,  yet  slender 
enough  to  slice  deeply  into  a  man  s  skin,  bach 
man  was  given  two,  )ust  in  case  he  broke  the  first 
The  punishments  were  usually  between  two  and 


four  thousand  strokes.  The  lieutenant  had  never 
seen  a  man  remain  conscious  for  more  than  two 
thousand  strokes,  and  many  died  by  then.  If  the 
man  lost  conciousness  before  the  punishment  had 
been  completed,  he  was  taken  back  to  his  barracks 
for  a  week  or  two  to  recover  somewhat  and  was 
then  sent  through  the  roaring  line  again.  Few 
survived  the  second  punishment,  and  the  ones 
that  did  described  it  as  incomparably  worse  than 
the  first.  The  captain  usually  waited  until  a  man's 
scabs  had  hardened  before  he  sent  him  out  again 
The  lieutenant  had  seen  mens'  backs  and  legs 
look  like  one  huge  clot  of  hardened  blood.  Then 
the  rods  would  descent  and  take  the  whole  outer 
layer  of  skin  off.  If  a  man  did  not  die  in  the  roar- 
ing line  he  usually  didn't  survive  the  infection 
that  set  in  after  it.  The  few  that  did  survive  were 
permanently  deformed  as  the  scar  tissue  that 
grew  oyer,  the.ylegs,  back,  shoulders,  and  neck 
sharply  festricted  their  movements.  But  if  a  man 
was  lucky  enough  to  die  during  the  first  punish- 
ment, the  remaining  strokes  were  delivered  on  the 
corpse.  The  men  in  the  roaring  line  were  espec- 
ially savage  when  this  happened.  He  had  seen  a 
man's  head  fall  off  once  when,  after  it  had  been 
determined  that  the  man  was  dead,  the  men  had 
attacked  with  a  fury  he  "had  seen  only  in  rabid 
wolves.  It  was  as  if  they  were  mutilating,  obliler- 
ating  the  man  in  order  to  deny  the  reality  of  the 
roaring  line.  To  make  themselves  believe  that  it 
could  never  happen  to  them.  They  charged  their 
rods  with  all  the  hate  and  pain  they  carried  in 
their  breasts.  Their  cries  would  climb  the  scale 
of  rage  and  frustration  to  ecstacy. 

He  laughed.  Tears  ran  down  his  face  and  salt 
mingled  with  the  vodka  on  his  tongue.  He  pulled 
the  last  fish  from  the  jar  and  ripped  at  it  with 
his  teeth.  His  mouth  tasted  sour  and  not  even  the 
vodka  would  clear  the  film  from  his  tongue.  He 
poured  the  last  bit  of  tobacco  from  the  little  yel- 
low pouch  the  inn-keeper's  daughter  had  sewn  for 
him.  He  hadn't  loved  her  but  she'd  been  a  comfort. 
Warm  hands,  smooth  skin  to  let  him  rest  and  for- 
get that  just  a  kilometer  down  the  road  was  an- 
other world.  Hell  even.  Yes  hell.  But  what  dif- 
ference did  it  make  what  you  cal  led  it?  He'd  hoped 
to  have  a  son  by  her.  A  son  to  survive  him.  To 
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survive  everything.  He  wouldn't  survive  it.  Didn't 
matter.  He  hadn't  been  to  see  her  in  more  than  a 
month.  It  was  too  easy  to  go  and  lose  himself  in 
her  warm  receptive  flesh.  Where  else,  but  in  a 
woman's  arms,  can  a  man  feel  like  a  man  and  at 
the  same  time  forget  he's  a  man?  Her  father  had 
liked  to  see  him  coming,  for  he  always  brought 
tobaccoJ  Sometimes  they  would  play  cards  while 
the  women  were  cooking  the  supper.  He'd  liked 
the  old  man.  Knew  life.  Asked  for  nothing.  He 
knew  his  daughter  was  barren  and  made  the  best 
of  it,  for  it  was  certain  that  he'd  never  be  able  to 
find  her  a  husband.  The  lieutenant  shook  his  head 
from  side  to  side  and  fumbled  with  the  stovedoor 
to  light  a  piece  of  tinder  for  his  cigarette.  The  end 
of  it  flared  and  singed  his  hair.  He  hated  the  smell 
of  burning  hair.  He  wouldn't  have  married  her. 
To  marry  her  would  have  been  to  destroy  the  eu; 
phone  peace  he  could  enjoy  in  her  bed.  He  could 
mak(!  (jverything  disappear  except  her  large,  soft 
breasts  (he  used  to  slap  them  gently  from  side  to 
side)  ami  her  expansive  buttocks.  Even  when  he 
(lug  his  fingers  sharply  down  into  her  flesh,  des- 
partly  trying  to  deny  that  other  world,  it  never 
s(,'f!mril  to  hurt  her.  She'd  known.  That  was  what 
had  l)et;n  so  wonderful.  She'd  known.  Yes,  he  was 
a  desperate  man.  But  what  difference  did  it  make? 
In  th(,'  end  the  roaring  line  always  remained  the 
to  remind  one  of  what  was  real  and  what  wasn't. 

Stankavich  had  collapsed  about  11:00  the 
night  l)efor(;.  H(.''d  stood  mute  and  stiff  for  nearly 
thirty  hours.  TIk;  lifuitenant  had  been  surprised 
he'd  liistfKl  so  long.  The  cavalry  detachment  from 
the  oth(!r  garrison  had  arrived  a  few  hours  later. 
They'd  brought  their  own  rods.  Stankavich  had 
IxMMi  thrown  into  a  C(;ll  with  one  of  the  alien 
s()l(li(!rs  who  was  to  prtjvt.'iit  him  from  commiting 
suicide  if  he  awoke.  About  5:00  that  morning 
they'd  taken  off  his  boots  and  foot  cloths,  his 
pants  and  grcMt  coat  -  (!V(!rything  (;xc(![)t  his  tattered, 
sweat-staiiKtd  undf^rclothes.  He  had  watched.  He'd 
stocxi  through  it  all  straight  and  silent  as  God 
himself.  He'dwantedsom(!t(!a  toS(;ttle  his  stomach 
Ther(!  hadn't  been  time.  Hf;'d  rttsisted  awakening 
until*  thf>  last  possible  monuMit.  They'd  ti(!ci  rojxjs 
around  each  of  his  wrists.  It  was  the  sergeants' 
duty  to  drag  tlu;  condemned  man  between  the  files. 
After  they'd  tied  him,  one  of  the  S(>rgf!<uits,  Hag- 


anov,  broke  the  ice  on  the  water  barrel  and  threw 
two  or  three  buckets  of  water  over  him.  The  lieut 
enant's  father  had  once  told  him  that  freezin 
water  made  the  flesh  all  the  more  brittle,  all  the 
more  ready  to  be  sliced  into  hash.  Hash,  the  oL 
man  had  liked  the  metaphor.  His  father  was  a 
realist.  He  always  found  someway  to  enjoy  that 
which  hecouldn'tchange.  Perhaps  he  hadn'twanted 
to  change  anything.  The  thought  never  occured  to 
the   lieutenant. 

Stankavich's  hands  were  already  blue  when 
they  dragged  him  outside.  He  stumbled  as  the 
frozen  earth  cut  into  his  bare  feet.  Water  dripped 
off  his  long,  greasy  hair  and  formed  little  icicles 
on  his  beard.  The  two  sergeants  supported  him  as 
he  hobbled  towards  the  field.  Horses  could  be 
heard  galloping  on  the  frozen  ground. Stankavich 
hadn't  spoken,  when  the  priest  had  approached 
him  the  only  sign  of  recognition  was  his  nose 
twitching  at  the  rancid  incense.  The  lieutenant 
had  been  surprised  at  the  control  of  the  man.  He'd 
seen  men  go  mad  on  their  way  to  the  roaring  line. 
Sob  like  babies  or  plunge  into  a  catatonic  shock. 
He  had  been  glad  Stankavich  was  silent.  It  made 
everything  easier.  Given  him  a  dignity  his  tor- 
mentors couldn't    match.    Dignity.   Dead  dignity. 

The  lieutenant  held  the  vodka  bottle  up  in 
front  of  his  face.  Only  the' dregs  remained.  Us- 
ually he  wouldn't  drink  these  bitter  lees.  But  he 
would  this  morning.  Siditious  sediment.  Seductive 
seditious  silt.  Assiduous  agitated  alluvium.  He 
laughed.  What  could  one  do  but  laugh?  He  threw 
his  head  back  and  drained  the  bottle.  It  was  bitter 
and  mealish  on  his  tongue.  He  liked  the  bitterness. 
He  tossed  the  bottle  across  the  room  and  the 
tinkling  of  broken  glass  seemed  to  come  to  him 
from  another  world.  He  settled  back  against  the 
blanket  and  closed  his  eyes.  They'd  clean  it  up 
tomorrow  when  he  was  gone.  Somebody  else  would 
move  in  and  maybe  get  a  new  mattress. 

The  lieutenant's  eyes  felt  like  heavy  pebbles 
in  his  head.  A  red  film  gathered  on  the  inside  of 
his  eyelides  and  images  formed  and  disappeared 
before  he  could  discern  just  what  or  who  they 
were.  He  could  smell  his  boots.  He  wished  he  had 
some  more  tobacco,  even  just  enough  for  one 
more  cigarette.  Always  just  one  more. 
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Stankavich  had  asked  for  a  cigarette.  The 
lieutenant  pretended  not  to  hear  him.  He  wouldn't 
need  a  cigarette.  When  they  had  neared  the  begin- 
ning of  the  roaring  line  Stankavich  had  raised  his 
head  and  stared  wildly  dentin  the  two  files  (each 
about  four  hundred  riiwr  long)  that  disappeared  in 
the  misty  morning  dark.  His  nostrils  flared  and 
expelled  twin  streams  of  mist.  The  lieutenant  had 
thought  that  there  might  be  trouble.  Stankavich 
then  cried  out,  calling  the  names  of  his  fniends 
who  he  couldn't  see  but  knew  were  in  the  line. 
He  forgave  them.  Then  he  spread  his  arms  and 
.screamed  his  confession  to  God.  The  lieutenant 
had  thought  of  rf\yloses  coming  down  the  mountain. 

The  sergeant  started  striking  him  across  the 
face  trying  to  silence  him.  Finally  another  man 
swung  his  rifle  and  hit  Stankavich  behind  the 
knees  with  the  barrel.  It  had  seemed  like  a  dream. 
The  sergeants  uncoiled  their  lines  and  jerked 
Stankavich's  arms  out  in  front  of  his  prostrate 
body.    He  was    still   mumbling.   Perhaps  praying. 


Didn't  matter.  Then  the  man  who  had  struck  him. 
reached  for  the  collar  of  his  underclothes  and 
ripped  them  open  to  his  buttocks.  The  lieutenant 
had  slowly  drawn  his  pistol  to  fire  the  signal 
shot.  He'd  considered  just  shooting  him  right 
there  and  then.  But  he  hadn't.  He  pointed  the  pistol 
at  the  murky,  silent  heavens  and  listened  to  the 
lone  shot  whistling  across  the  desolate  plain. 
They  started  down  the  roaring  line  and  the 
first  blow  was  struck.  The  first  of  six  thousand. 
He'd  lasted  about  three.  A  dog  dies.  A  man  dies. 
His  sons  after  him.  And  their  sons  after  them. 
And  under  the  sun,  nothing  is  new.  The  captain 
had  sworn  that  when  Stankavich  finally  died  (he 
had  hoped  to  make  him  survive  three  trips  down 
the  line)  he  would  hang  him  and  let  him  rot.  Maybe 
he  would.  Didn't  matter.  Dead  was  dead.  Is  it 
better  not  to  ever  have  seen  the  evil  deeds  that 
are  done  under  the  sun?  Didn't  matter.  Dead  was 
dead.  Dead  dead  everybody  dead. 


Richard  White 
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